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than a Lawyer 3s to be accounted one 
for quoting his Code or Pandects. 
\-__ - The occaſſon of entering upontbęſe 
been made among u about V. omiting 
zu Fevers, about a Tear ago: I Ex- 
deavour d to ſatisfie my ſelf ſq as you 
_ 2849 ſee, and had the Vanity to think 
tßhere might be ſame as great Fools as I, 
If The . not the firſt time. 
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1 1 nor defire any rex; ; | 
putation from theſe Papers, for Lſuf-. | 1 
ficiently know how fem ſuch things [ 

_ oblige. Beftdes Ta dreadfulh af. 11 
Fail few will Read them, and e 

over many underſtand then, for want 
'8f the neceſſary Qualiſcationt of a S | 
moderate attention and « ſmatering 


ef the Mithematicks, The firitis. 
bf, olutely neceſſary, but for the latter | 
they-may e en have a flrong Faith, 
the both for them and me I con d 
wiſßb it were joyn d with knowledge. 
4, for Cenſure, I am in no great 
dread of it 3 For I ſhall ly Secureſ be- 
canſe conceal'd ) and ſee it s adver- 
ſaries (if it have the. honour to pro- 
voke any) ſhoot a rover: If any fhall, 
take the paint to confute what I have 
bere advanc d, he may do it very ſaſfe- 
i for his bumble ſervant, If he buns: 
gle it he I do me an boneur, by ſhew-. 
g is is not ſuch as ev'ry Body is able 
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Uran, Ry of Meorcins. 


LITE: are tone of the Libe- . 
ral Arts more neceſſary or uſe- 
ful to Mankind than Medicine, 
and yet, by what ill Fate I cannot tell, 


brought nearer Perfection than it: The 
Inſtitutions of the moſt of the reſt, are 
reckoned neceſſary Qualifications for a 
Cem _ ; but few ſtudy Medicine, . 
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here is not one of them which. is not ET 
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thoſe who deſign to live by the Practiſe 
thereof. How tò account for this, is 
no eaſie Matter, unleſs we ſay (what is 

true) that for the moſt part it has been 
hitherto ſo ſcurvily treated, the Grounds 
of its Theory, and conſeqvently of the 
Practiſe built thereon, made ſo preca- 
rious, abſurd, and often contradictory, 
that Men ( no otherwiſe oblig'd there- 
to) were loth to lay out their Time 
and Pains on ſuch Uncertainties. They 
ſaw many Practitioners rather Fmpiricks 
than Phyſicians, who preſcrib'd ſuch Re- 
medies as they read or heard had been 
ſucceſsful in Caſes which they imagin'd 
like that of their Patients, but knew 
nothing either of the - Cauſe of the 
Diſtemper, or of the Reaſon- of the 
RTE is 08 
It 1s true indeed, it is fo very hard to 
obtain any tolerable Knowledge of the 
 Wiſtory of Nature, and of the Springs 


the Manner of the Operation of the 
former, and the Laws of the Motions 
of the latter, that this may be one ve- 
ry good Reaſon why Medicine has not 
not been farther advanc'd. Yet, not- 

| _ _ vithſſtand- 
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of Life, of the Vertues of Medicines, 
and the Texture of the Animal Body; 
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8 
withſtanding of all theſe, had the ge. 
nuine and true Method of obtaining 
theſe Things been conſtantly and vigo- 
rouſly purſu'd, but half the Time of 


what has paſs'd ſince Medicine firſt came 


to be cultivated, it had made another 
Appearance than it does at this Day. 
If Four thouſand Years ago, when Men 
ſaw the glorious Body of the Sun riſe 
ſometimes in one Place, and ſometimes. 
in another, and fet with the like Va- 
riety : At one Seaſon juſt peep up, and 
then down again, at another ſtay a long 
time with us; in one Place never diſap- 
pear, at another never be ſeen for a 


conſiderable Period; and at a third, ſtay 


and go at equal Diſtances of Time : 
When they ſaw the Brightneſs of a 
Summer's Noon-tide, all of a ſudden, 
turn'd, into the palpable Darkneſs of a 
Winter's Midnight, without knowing 
any Reaſon for the ſame :: When they 
ſaw.the Moon appear ſometimes in one 


Figure, ſometimes in another; riſe here 
to Day, there a few Days after, and a 


ſhort time after this, no where at all; 
at one Seaſon all clear, the next Minute 


all over dark, now ſtand, then go, now 


before the Sun, then behind him, now | 


Poſitions, Appearances, and Diſtances 


(4) | 
near him, then far from him, with 
thouſand other Varieties : When they 
ſaw all the Changes, Viciſſitudes, and 
various Poſitions of the Planets, the 
Uncertainties of the Tides, and the 
numberleſs Number and Order of the 

fix'd Stars; I fay, then, when they only 
ſaw, and knew nothing more about 
theſe, if any had ſaid that all theſe infi- 
nite Varieties might be reduc'd to Rule 

and Order, that we might come to un- 
derſtand the Laws of their Motions, 
and the Nature of their Orbits, their 


from us, and one another; that we 
might come to predict their Settings 
and Riſings, their Stations and Retro- 
gradations, their full and partial Ap- 
pearances, and their complete and in- 
complete Diſappearances, and that too 
almoſt to the greateſt Preciſion we are 
capable to diſtinguiſh or apprehend. 
But (which is the utmoſt Perfection of 
theſe things) if any had ſaid we ſhould 
at laſt come to underſtand the Reaſon 
and Cauſe of theſe various Motions and 
Appearances, he wou'd have ſcarcely 
been believ d. And yet we know all 
theſe things have come to paſs in our 
Ned np 7, 
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Days, and that, only by purſuing a 


true Method, every one improving up- - 


on the Obſervation. of his Predeceſſor, 
till all the Phenomena were compleatly 
gathered, and then applying the Science 
of Quantity, 5 e. Geometry and Num. 
bers) to inveſtigate their Orbits, their 
Diſtances, the Laws of their Motions, 
their Natures, and their Cauſes; by 
ſuch Means as theſe, Men have brought 
Aſtronomy almoſt to the higheſt Pinacle 
of Perfection. Now if Medicine had 
been thus treated (as it ought to have 
been) but half the Time which has 
paſs'd, ſince it came firſt to be culti- 
vated, I can boldly affirm, if it had 
not been brought to Certainty and 
ing e yet it had been above 
the Contempt and Reproaches which 
are now daily thrown upon it, and had 
not been the common Theme of the 
loweſt Pretenders to Satyr and Wit. 
Whatever be the Principle of Percep- 
tion in Human, or of Senſation in Brute 
Animals, yet it is allow'd by all Sects 
of Philoſophers and Phyſicians, that all 
the Diſtempers and Diſorders of the 
Body of both, are owing to a Vitiation 
of the Quantity, Quality, or Motion 
0 | „„ - Rm 
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3 „ 
1 of the Eluids, or to a bad Diſpoſitiog 
and Fexture, a Diſtortion, Diſtention, 
Luxation, ar Dilaceration of their Con- 
% duits, and the other ſolid Parts of their 
1 Bodies; and that Medicines operate by 
the Application and Mixtion of their 
| Juices, or by a Communication of their 
Virtues to theſe. And ſeeing all theſe 
are the Modifications and Qualities of 
material Beings, which have the Di- 
menſions of Bodies, and are therefore 
Quanta, it neceſſarily follows, that the 
only Method of examining the Effects 
and Cauſes of theſe Qualities, is by ap- 
plying to them the Doctrine of Quan- 
tity, . e. Geemetry and Numbers; and 
-_ It 8 altogether nnacconntable, how the 
3 World has not been ſufficiently aware 
of this till within theſe few Vears. 
The Ancients indeed have given us 
many Noble Remedies for ſeveral Di- 
ſtempers, many ſound Advices about 
the Management of the Patient, and for 
the Diſcovery of the Names (not the 
Natures) of the moſt of Diſeaſes, by 
telling us what Antecedents, Conſe- 
quents, and Concomitants were affix'd 
to ſuch a Diſtemper, which they call'd 
by ſucha Name. In a word, they have to 
. x n * I ONE e 2 
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done tolerably as to the Practical Part; 


tho”, after all, many of their Receipts 
and Remedies ſeem verylittle tous now: 
For ſuch is the Intemperance, Indiſcre- 
tion and Lewdneſs (to which, either 
Perſonal} or Tranſmitted, I wou'd aſcribe 
many of our Maladies) of our Days, - 
that we are in compleat Poſſeſſioz of all 
their Diſeaſes, heighten*d by as. many 
Degrees of Malignity as there are Years 
betwixt us and them; and in the mean 
time we have begotten an infinite Vari- 
ety. of Plagny new ones, againſt which, 
moſt of their Remedies wou'd have leſs 
force, than the Children of our Age 
againſt the Glants of theirs. However, 
Practiſe was the only part of Medicine 
the) can be faid to have any whit im- 
proven. For Theory: As their Philo- 
ſophy was not tolerable, fo their Aha- 
tomy was little better, and their Natu- 
ral Hiſtory worſt of all, inſomuch that 
they were almoſt deſtitute of the ne- 
ceſlary Precognita thereto: It is true, 
they. all requir'd, in a Student of Me- 
dicine, a Knowledge in Geometry and 
Numbers; and thought it indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, to any one who ſhow's offer 
to diſpence a Drugg, adjuſt a Compoſi- 
P's * -» 0 * 5 ' a l tion, 


« 65 
tion, or give an Account of the Manner 
of the Operation of Medicaments; yea, 
ſometimes we have a few Hints of the | 
Application of theſe in. ſome Caſes: 
Vet, it cannot be deny'd, they made leſs 
Uſe of it than they might and ſhou'd 

have done, to the great Detriment of 
Medicine, as it is a Science. An evident 
Inſtance of this, is the Circulation of 
the Blood, which, if they had but very 

little conſidered the Laws of Motion, 
and the Elements of Geometry, they 
cou'd not have been ignorant of, 28 cer- 
tainly all that are not bigotted maſt ac- 
knowledge they were. 
Thoſe betwixt the Ancients and chem 


8 3 theſe two laſt Centuries, treated 


Medicine as all other Sciences were then 
uſed : They tranſlated, commented, and 
borrowed from the Ancients, and one 
another, made a great Pother about 
Words, and Tropes, and Metaphors, 
but, for the moſt part, left the Science 
in yo better State than they found it. 
It 1s true, there have been ſome great 
Men, 1n all Ages, who have managed 
their Provinces with Skill and Addrefs : 
But it is certain, that Part of Medi- 
cine we are now enquiring into, re- 
ceiv'd 
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After the Time of the Reſtauration ä 


of Letters, Medicine advanc'd propor- 
tionally with other Sciences ; Anatomy 
was enquir'd into with good Succeſs by 


ſome, the Hiſtory of Nature, Philoſo— 
phy, and Chymy, by others; ſo that, 
ere this time, the Theorick Part of 
Medicine had arriv'd to a conſiderabſe 
Perfection, had not theſe two laſt, -miſ-. 


apply'd, ſtep'd in to hinder the ſame. 
The Philoſophick Phyſicians were ſo 


fond of their Syſtems, that every Me- 


dical Appearance muſt do them Ho- 
mage: All was reſolv d into ſubſtantial 


Forms, Sympathies, and Antipathies, &. 


or into ſubtile Xther, Congruities, and 


Incon 85g 
they, not conſidering that the firſt of 


theſe is meer Metaphor, i. e. in the pre- 


ſent Caſe, Words without a diſhn& 
Meaning, and that the ſecond is plain 
Nonſence, unleſs theſe things naturally 
follow from the determin'd Laws of 


Motion; and, in a word, that all Natu- 


ral Philoſophy, unleſs fupported by 
Geometry, is but a pleaſant Romance. 


The 


ies, Cc. wou'd they, nilFd- 


8 
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The Chymical Phyſicians were yet more 
wild to introduce their Laboratories into 
the Bodies of Animals, and to expect 
the fame Effets from our Veſſels as 
from their Retorts. Some of them have 
reſolv'd the Cauſes of all Diſeaſes into 
Acids, and therefore they muſt be cured 
by Alcalious Remedies : Others, by an 
oppoſite. Extreme, have reſolv'd Di- 
. feaſes into theſe, and therefore they 
muſt be cur'd by thoſe. They have 
made a great Noiſe with their Fermen- 


_ rations, Efferveſcences, and the like; 
while, in the mean time, we are cer- 
tain that neither the one nor the other 


is in the right, and that the Heat of 


our Bodies is no wiſe able to produce 


the ſame Effects with their Furnaces, 
neither are we able to mix three or four 
different Liquors in a — Glaſs Tube, 

much leſs can we expect ſuch Effet a as 


they aſcribe to their Fermentations 
from the much more ſlender Canals of 


Animal Bodies. I ſhall not offer at a 


formal Confutation of theſe different 


Etiologiſts, the Matter has been done, 
or will be done, by much better Pens; 


but this in the General I may ſay, That 


owt 1ng thele Gentlemen all they crave, 


b 2 
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yet ſtill all is Nonſenſe, unleſs they.firſt 
' ſhew- their Syſtems and Chymical Ef- 
fects to be neceſſary Corollaries from 
the known Laws of Motion, i. e. unleſs 


all their Philoſpphy, and Chymiſtry too, 


be firſt mechanically explain'd, which 
moſt of theſe, Gentlemen do not pre- 
tend to. wo ere, 5 


- 


Gallileo, Torriceli, and Paſchal, the 


the firſt by Water, the othen by Mer- 


cury, and the third from the Effects of 


one and the ſame Experiment, at diffe- 
rent Heights, brought to light theſe 
three grand Properties of the Air, (that 


Fluid which is ſo abſolntely neceſſary, 


and ſo univerſally uſeſul, both to the Be- 
ing and Operations of Animals and Ve- 
getables) to wit, its Elaſticity, Gravi- 
ty, and circumambient Preſſure, which 
have ſerv'd in great ſtead toward the 


Mechanical Explication of the Animal 


Oeconomy. Snellins firſt found out the 


true Meaſure of the Refractions of Light, 


which ſerves to explain the Phænomena 
of Viſion: And ſeveral have ſhewa the 
Analogy betwixt the Motions of Mu- 
ſical Organs, and their Effects on the 


ambient Fluid, and the Vibrations of a 


Pendulum, whereby the .Diverſities of 


nd, 
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Sound, and the Manger of Hearing, are 
explain A 
Des Cartes, by a bold (not to ſay i im- 
pious) Attempt, was the firſt (ſince Pro- 


metheus and Democritus's days) who en- 
deavoured to create an Animal, Manis 
tamen excidit auſic. But ta be juſt to him, 
| he was no mean Perſon; for, not to 


ſpeak of the Analytical and Geeametri- 


Al Improvements, which are acknow- 
ledg'd to be his ( ſach are the Solution 
of Biquadratick Aquations, the Analy- 


tical Inveſtigation of all Loca, the Ex- 
preſſion of the Natures of Curves by E. 


quations,which renders them ſo manage. 


able; The Geometrical Conſtruction of 
Equations of all degrees, the Determi- 
nation of the Curves of Reflexion and 
Refraction (which had perfected Opti. 
cal Machines as to the Theory, had not 


à wonderful Property of Light ſince diſ. 
covered, come croſs to it.) the manner 
of the. Inveſtigation of which Three, 


the greateſt Men of this, or any other 


Age, have lately thought it worth their 


pains to ſhew : But above all, the In- 


vention of a Method of Tangents, Which 


vas unknown to the World before; and 


how Ae the ſame Method is, 
H. due, 


"Cary: 


Hudde, and I Hoſpital, have ſhewn, Liayy 


beſide all theſe) it was he who firſt ba- 
nilh'd effectually the Ariſto:elian Jargon, 
and made men reflect upon the natural 
right they had to a Freedom of Think. 
ing: And tho? for the moſt part he did 
ſubſtitute a bad Syſtem in its room, yet 
it was ſuch an one as made men reflect 
more upon the Neceſſity of applying 
Geometry to Natural Philoſophy ;” but 
which is molt for our prefent Purpoſe, 
he was the firſt who explain'd Mechani- 

cally, the Nature of Viſion, and the Con- 


2 


ſtruction of the Eye: He has likewiſe _ 


giv'n ſeveral conſiderable Hints towards 
the better Underſtanding of the nature 
of Sound, how it acts on our Organs, 
and raiſes the ſeveral Paſſions, both in 
his other. Works, and in his Compendium 

of Muſick ; and tho' this laſt Treatiſe be 
unlick d and unſhap'd, and never de- 
fign'd for the Püblick, as bimſelf ſays, 
yet it has ſome ſew uncommon Touches 

not unworthy its Author. GD 

But all hitherto done, was only pic- 

kering, or rather ſtorming the Out- 
works of Theory of Medicine; the Fort 
was ſafe and intire, till the Noble Har- 
vey gaV it a fatal Shock in the Diſcove- 
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jy of the Fs of the Blood; a Dif 


covery fo wonderful, uſeful and happy, 
that all Ages will admire and bleſs its 
 Avthor ; a Diſcovery fo conform to the 


' Rules of: Mechanifm, and the. Laws of | 


Motion, and ſo fitted to that Geometry, 
the wiſe Director of Nature uſes in all 
his Wonderful Works; in a word, a 


all the former join'd together. 


About this time, Stene endeavoured 


to give an Account of the true Structure 
of uncompounded Muſcles, and to ex- 
mechanically, the mauner of their 
tion : . And tho' he was miſtaken 

in both, yet by t this Attempt, he reduc'd 


the Choices behind into a leſſer Num- 
ber, and encreas'd mens Deſires to ſearch * 
into the true Mechaniſm of theſe Won- 
ders of Nature. He likewiſe publiſh'd * 


Treatiſe, De Solido intra Soli dum, wlierè- 


n, beſides ſeveral ufeful things in Natu- 


ral Philoſophy, there are ſome which 
kye been ſince happily apply'd to that 
Part of Medicine we are now enquiring 
into. 

Sandtorius likewiſe, ; 1n i bas ad 
Treatiſe of Statical M "ON has 


the 


Ki 


. - Diſcovery, which has let in more Light : 
into the Theory of Medicine, than almoſt 


— 


thi World with many ein Rules : 
of Health, and many uſeful Obſervati-; 

ons of the Quantities and Proportions of 
the ſeveral Natural Evac nations, and the 
Effects of the Suppreſſions of. theſe, 
whereby men are enabled to talk more 
diſtinctly, and not left to gueſs at ran- 
dom about ſich things. It is to him like. 
wiſe, we owe the Invention of what is 
now calld. the Thermometer, whereby. 
we are not only enabled fo diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral Degrees of Heat and Cold, 
to a- much greater Exactneſs than for- 
merly, by our bare Senſes, but likewiſe 
to prognoſticate ſomething about the 
Changes of the Weather; but which is 
moſt of all, we are thereby enabled to 
underſtand ſomething more than for- 
merly, about the Cauſe of the unnatu- | 
ral Aſcent of the nutricious Juices in 
Plants and Vegetables. 

At laſt came out that ſurprizing piece 
of Borell's De Motu Animalium, giving 
the true Mechaniſm of the external 
Motions of Animals, and forward Ad- 
vances in that of the internal Motions :. 
For him was reſerv'd the great Honour 
of augmenting the Number of Sciences 
by one; one, the nobleſt and moſt admi- 
B | Table 
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rable that ever Humane Wit invented! 


For, by a vaſt Skill id Mechanicks, and 


a wonderful happy Subtilty of Genius, 
he not only invented, but himſelf alone, 
almoſt perfected that Science; a piece 
of good Fortune, which ſeldom ever 

happened to one and the ſame Perſon. 
His firſt Part of the external Motions 
is perfectly charming, inſomuch, that 


nothing fuller and more compleat can be 
deſir'd on the Head. It is true, the 


moſt Ingenious John Bernoulli, the wor- 


thy Profeſſor of Mathematicks at Gro- 


ningen, (from a Property of Fluids, and 
a Method of Inveſtigation, which was 
not known to Borelli) has giv'n the 
Grounds of a much exacter Calculation 
of the Elevation of the Pondera from 
their giĩv'n Reſiſtances, and the Dilata- 
tions of the Machinulæ which conſti- 


rate the diſtractile Fibres of the Muſcies, 


than Borelli's, in the 98th Propoſition 

of his firſt Part; and has likewiſe drawn 
many ingenious Corollaries. from that 
Speculation, determining the Curve theſe 
Mac hinulæ would deſcribe, by a Section 


through their Direction, and the Pro- 
portions of the Liquidum Nervorum, or, 


as he calls it, the Aura motiva to the 


Pondera- 


„ 


ed, Borelli has made the beſt uſe of all 


the Geometry known in his Days, of 


any who went before him. In his ſe- 


cond Part, he has many admirable Pro- 


poſitions for calculating the Force of 


the Heart, and the Impetus which the 


Arterial Blood receives from it, the de- 
termining the Neceſſity of its giv'n 
Structure, the manner, nature, and uſe 


of Reſpiration; beſides many uſeful 


Hints for the Diſcovery. of the Motions 
and Natures of the Fluids of the Body. 
But it muſt be confeſs'd, this Part ls 
not near ſo compleat as the other: Some 


of the Motions of the Fluids, and the 


Natures of the Canals, were things not 
manageable by his Geometry; and he 
neither had ſo perfect a Skill in the Pra- 
Fical Part of Medicine, nor was Anato- 


my ſo fully diſcover'd as now, to com- 


pleat that Part. 


His noble Diſciple Bellini, has taken | 


up the Science where he left it. He, 
2 exact Skill in Anatomy, a perfect 
dicine, a nice and true Obſervation of 
the leſs common Effects of Nature, and 


a good Uaderſtanding in the Mechanical 


B 2 Philoſophy, 


wledge in the Praitial Part of Me- 
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Philofophy, has much improven that 
Part of the internal Motions of Ani- 


giv'n, a Confutation of the Chymical 
Fermentations in Secretion, and an II- 
luſt ration of his former Treatiſe about 
Blood- letting. But, in my Opinion, 
the nobleſt and · moſt admirably uſeful 
Part of his whole Works, is that about 
the true Structure of the Glands, and 
his Hints about the Laws — N 


mals: He has nicely diſtinguiſf'd the fu 
Natures and Differences of Urines and Gr 
Pulſes: He has juſtly explain'd the Ef- w 
fects of Blood-letting in ſeveral inge- hi 
nous Propoſitions : He has handled the 7 
general Cauſes and. Diſtinctions of Fe- R 
vers; the manner of the Operation of 
ſome Medicaments, the Diſeaſes of the h 
Head and Breaſt, after a manner no leſs f. 
uncommon than genuine; whereby he 1 
has put a quite new, but natural Face 'Þ 
on Medicine, and reduc'd it pretty near h 
to a Science, which was before but a t 
Trade. There are ſeveral uſeful and t 
-mgenious Propoſitions in his late Book, \ 
about the Motion of the Heart, the t 
Blood, and the other Fluids; the man- : 
ner how to diſcover the Tendency of { 
the Fluid from the Figure of the Canal 24 

| 
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of Secretion. It is a great Pity, that he 
has not, or will not, explain this more 
fully himſelf; for I reckon it, and the 
Circulation of the Blood, to be the Key, 
whereby the Geometria recondita will 
have Admittance into, and let, in an 
Ocean of Light to theſe dark internal 
Regions. . 

Our Countryman, Doctor Pitcairne, 
has admirably illuſtrated this Part, ſo 
far as the Labour of conſtant Teaching 
in one Place, or the Hurry of a toilſome 
Practiſe in another eou'd allow. He 
has demonſtrated the genuine Nature of 
the Circulation of the Blood, by ſnewing 
the Neceſſity of thè Continuity of the 
Veins to the Arteries: He has ſnewn 
the Mechanical Structure of the Lungs, 
and thence, the neceſſary Effects of Re- 
ſpiration: He has aſſign'd the Organs, 
their Force and Nature, and the true 
manner of Digeſtion, and freed us from 
the Fury of a corroding Menſtruum : 
He has demonſtrated the Neceſſity of 
Obſtructions rather happening in the 
Arteries than in the Nerves, and in the 
Nerves rather than Veins; and how 
theſe ObſtruQions are produc d: He has 
demonſtrated the Evacuations prof in 
. B86 © © Fevers, 
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Fevers, and the Cauſe and Nature of 


the Diſeaſes of the Eye: He has baniſh'd 
effectually the plauſible Congruity of 


Pores in Secretion, the ridrculous Cant 


of Acids and Alcali's, and the whimſi- 
cal Fancy of Ferments; beſides many 
other noble Hints, which his maniy I aco- 
nic Eloquence has left undetail'd to 
the Sagacity of the attentive Reader. 
HBeſides all theſe, ſeveral Gentlemen 


of the Royal Society at London, (Which 


did caſt the firſt Copy to the reſt of 


Europe) and of the Royal Academy of 


Sciences in Fance, and of ſeveral. other 


Philoſophick Societies, have diſcover'd | 


many uſeful Theorems, and made' many 


Noble Experiments, toward the Illuſtra- 


tion of the Mechanical Theory of Aledi 
cine, which are never ſufficiently to be 
admir'd or commended. 


Theſe are the Men, and this is a 


ſhort Account of what they have done, 
ſo far as I know or reinember, toward 
the Theoretick' Part (at leaſt, toward 
what I think deſerves that Name) of 
Medicine. A great many Noble Things 
this way they. have done, and many 
conſiderable Difficulties they have over- 
co: Bur it can not be deny'd, there 
_ 7 Se ſtill 
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ſtill remains an ample Field for the In 
duſtry of the preſent and future Ages - 
It wou'd ſuppoſe, that one knoweth 
| (Which God knows I do not) all that 
has been hitherto diſcover'd, and that 


he were almoſt able to ſupply.the Re- 


mainder, to give a Particular Account 


of what is wanting in this Part: Ho]. 


ever, I ſhall venture to give my Opinion 
of ſome-things which are evidently de- 
_ ficient. Wo W 


I. Tho' 1 think the greater „ and | 


more eaſily conſpicuous Organs and 


Parts of Animals and Vegetables, be 
entirely diſcoyer'd by the Induſtry of 


ingenious Anatomiſts of our and, and 
thoſe of other Countreys; yet I think 
we have not, as yet, ſo compleat an In- 


ſpection into the more minute and leſs 


obvious Parts of theſe, which muſt be 


abſolutely neceſſary toward a compleat 
Theory of Medicine: We have not, as 
yet, trac'd the Continuation of the Ar- 
teries, Veins, and Nerves, ſo far as they 
go, nor fo far as I hope they may be 


trac d: We have not, as yet, a 
Diſcovery of the Texture of the Brain 
in all its Parts: We have not, as yet, 

been able to evolve the compounding 
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Veſſels of any more Glands, than the 
Inteſtines and Teftscaly: We want the 
true Texture of the Liver, Pancreas, 
Spleen, Kidneys,* and all the other OMh- 
globolous and Conglomerate: Glands : 
We have not diſcover'd the Texture 
and Range of the Veſſels under the Cu- 
ticula. But“ which is worſt of all, we 
have not, as yet, determin'd the true 
Situation, nor Poſition, the Windings 
and Branchings, the Angles they make 
with one another, or the Curves they 
deſcribe, of moſt of the known and vi- 
ſible Canals, which might be eafily done. 
The Anatomy of Human Bodies, is as 
yet very imperfect, and our Compara- 
tive Anatomy is quite lame: Beſides, a 
Thouſand other Things which might be 
here added; which are neceſſary to;a 
true Theory; for unleſs our Theories 
and Obſervations confirm one another, 
they ſhall be ſtill little more than the 
moſt probable Conjectures. The Per- 
formances of Malpighius, Dr: Grew , 

_ Tewenhoeck, and others, as to this defi- 
cient. Part, are very well; but ſtill 
there are here many things deſirable, 
which I hope are reſerv'd for ſome of 
theſe, or others, endu d with a dextrous - 
EF „ 20-0, SG. 
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Hand, a quick Sight and Obſervatist 
aſſiſted with fine Microſcopes, and a 
good Skill, both in the common and 
more abſtruſe Geometry. 

II. We evidently want a Compleat 
Hiſtory of Nature; i. e. The Names and 


Nees, the Diſtinctions and Proper- 


ties, of the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms. 'It is true, much 
has been done already, and ſtill is a do- 


ing, this way, by the Noble Members of 


Philoſophick Societies, and other Pri- 
vate Perſons; yet ſtill very much is 
wanting. And till that Part of it, 


which 1s neceſſary. in Medicine, (and 


how far that may extend none can tell) 
be perfected, we cannot expect a Com- 
pleat Theory thereof: For all know how 
uſeful, a perfect Skill in the Nature and 
Virtues of tlie Remedies, is, to the full 


underſtanding the Diſeaſe, and the! man- | 


ner of its Cure. 


III. We want a Contpleat Syſtem of 
Mechanick Philoſophy, i. e. an Account 


of all the viſible Effects of Nature upon 


Geometrick Principles; for it is not | 
Syſtems, as they are an Explication of 
all the Effects of Nature from the fame 


Principles which are lo JP ridicul'd, 
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G 
but Syſtems, as they are ungeometrical. 


It is true indeed, alt the great, viſible, - 


_ conſtant and uniform Phenomena: of Na- 
ture, have been attempted by the Emi- 

nent Mathematicians of this and: the 
laſt Age, but accounted for, from rigo- 
rous Geometry, by that. ſtupendiouſly 
Great Man, Mr. Newton, Quem ſecula 


nulla tacebunt : He has. not only giv'n 


the true Cauſes of theſe Grand Appear- 

ances, He Laws of Motion, and the 
Nature of Fluids, the Nature of Light 
and Sound, the Manner and Rules of 
their Propagation ; in a word, all the 

eneral Mathematical Principles, where- 

y to examine the Pretenſions of diffe- 
rent Syſtems, and many new ſurprizing 
Problems and Theorems in the ſpecula- 
tive Part of Geometry; but he has 


moſt ot all, to him we owe the only 
Key, whereby the Secrets of Nature are 
anlock'd, to wit, the general Way of 
managing #quations, the Methods of 
Infinite Series's, and of Fluxions, direct and 
inverſe ; Examples of which, his whole 
. Princifia are. This is that which will 
DE | 75 bring 
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likewiſe diſcover'd the true Principle of 
all the Effects of Nature, to wit, At- 
traction, or Gravitation: But, which is 


Ty 

bring Anahtic ke, Geometry, Natural Phi- 
Debs and the Theory of Medicine, to 
their utmoſt Perfection, if ever they . 

get thither : By theſe we are able to 
contract all the Myſteries of the Anci- 
ent and Modern Geometers into the 
room of a few Lines, and diſcloſe them 
with a few Scrapes of our Pens; of 
which, when People ſee the Concluſions, 
without knowing theſe Methods, they 
look like Conjuring, or ſomething above 
the Capacity of Men. Yet, after all, 
theſe Methods have not as yet been ap- 
ply'd to the leſſer, leſs obvious, leſs 
conſtant, and leſs uniform Effects of 
Nature, of -which we are principally 
ſpeaking here, and which are ſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary -to a true Theory of 
Medicine: And tho” I am perſwaded, 
that from the ſame Principles the grand 
Appearances of Nature have been ac- 
counted for, theſe more minute ones 
may be ſo too; yet it is what has not 
been aQually done, and without which 
we ſhall be ſtill ſtraitned in our Theo- 

. Ties, We want to know the Mechani- 
cal Account of Chymical Operations, 
and Preparations of ſeveral ſorts ; 
which 1s a vaſt Defe& : We want to 
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know ſomething more about the Nature 
of Fluidity, and what it is makes up the 
many Varieties and Differences of Flu- 
ids from one another; the Figures of 
h their conſtitnent Particles, and a com- 


leat Collection of the. Laws of their 


otions : We want to know the true 


and adæquate Nature and Cauſe of Heat 


and Cold, and the Reaſon of their odd 
Effects: We know not the Figures of 
the Particles of Bodies which produce 
ſuch Varieties of Taſtes: We want to 
know the Figures of the Particles of 
Bodies which naturally form themſelves 
into ſuch and ſuch Shapes, after the 
manner Hugens has analys'd Iſland Cry- 


ſtal ; this wou'd be of mighty uſe to- 


ward the full underſtanding of the Na- 
tures of all Saline Bodies, which gene- 
rally form themſelves into determin'd 


Figures: We do not, as yet, underſtand 


the Principles of Individuation (if I may 
ſo call it) of one kind of Body. from 


another; Why ſome have ſuch Grains, 


Colours, and Shapes, others different : 


We know not the true- Nature and » 


Cauſe of Elaſticity, which is of ſo great 
Extent in the Animal Oeconomy : We 


want to know a great deal more por 
/ Lig $7 
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light and Colours, Opacity and Trans 
ſparency, tho' we hope to receive Satis- 
faction therein ſhortly from that Great ; 1 | 
Perſon who has ſo dearly obliged the 1 
World already. Theſe, and a Thou- Il 
ſand other Things, we want, which ne 


| 
only can enumerate, who cou'd ſupply | 
them: And tho' we have many and 
noble Hints in moſt of theſe, from Borel, | 
Mr. Newton, and ſome other Mathema- | 
ticians, yet we have not ſo perfect a | 
Knowledge of them as might be defir'd, 1 


and, as I hope, may ſome Day or other > 10 | 
be obtain'd. Y 1 


IV. Laſtly, We want a Principia Me- 
dicine Theoretice Mathematice : Albei! © 
the Theory of Medicine and Natura] 7 


Phyloſophy be nearly ally'd, and. tho Mi 
the lately mention'd Great Man has al- 1 1 
moſt compleated the latter, yet he 1 
it not with that View to be mainly ſub- | 
ſervient to the former: And tho Boreli, 
in his excellent Book, De vi Percu lonis, 
& de Motu Natur. a Gravitate factis, has 
demonſtrated ſeveral things uſeful to 
that Purpoſe, yet he concern'd himſelf 
mainly, but with thoſe things which he 
thought neceſſary to the underſtanding 
of his Book, De Motu Animalinm : 80 
| Fe N 
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_ that, notwithſtanding of both theſe, 


we have not ſuch a Book as I reckon 
this ſhon'd be. Such a Book (among 
many other things which I am not ca- 
pable to enumerate) ſhou'd at leaſt 
contain theſe things: 1. It ſhou'd con- 


tain the true Nature of Fluidity, where- - 
in it conſiſts, and what it is that makes 


one Fluid differ from another, the Figures 


pl their conſtituent Particles, and why 


there are Solids of ſuch and ſuch deter- 
mind Shapes naturally generated in 
each particular Fluid; the general Laws 
of the Motions ot all Fluids, and the 
parti ones of each different kind, 


whether homogeneous and uniform, or 


a. Mixture of ſeveral different kinds. 
2. It ſhow'd contain the. Nature and 
Cauſe of Elaſticity, and the Figure of 


the conſtituent Particles of Elaſtick 


Bodies, and the Laws of the Percuſſions 


and Reflexions of ſuch ; the Curve, in- 


to which Elaſtick Bodies naturally form 
_ themſelves, when bended, if they ob- 


ſerve one conſtant Law, i. e. if the Ten- 


ſion be always proportional to the 
bending Force; or the ſeveral Curves 
tuey muſt deſcribe, if different Elaſtick 
Bodies obſerve different * 
* a . E 
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wou'd be infinitely uſeful in the Theory 
of Medicine. 3. Since it is cerfain now, 
that Glands are nothing but a Compli- 
cation and Circumvolution of the Ar- 
teries into Curves of ſuch and ſuch Na- 


tures and Numbers, or into Plicæ, whoſe 


Tornings are Curves, or make right- 


lin'd Angles of ſuch and ſach Quanti- 


ties: Such a Book ought to determine 
the Effects ariſing in the Fluids, as to 


the Acceleration or Retardation of 
their Motion, their Viſcidity or Fluidi- 


ty, the Comminution or Augmentation 


of their Conſtituent Particles, when 


mov'd in Canals turn'd and complicated 
into all poſſible curve or right-lin'd Fi- 


gures; and what Effects wou'd ariſe in 


the curv'd Canals themſelves, as to their 
Elaſticity or Diſtractility, in being turn d 
into ſuch and ſuch Curves. I imagine it 
is ſome ſuch thing as this, which Gubel- 
mini promiſes in the Preface of his Trea- 
tile, De Aquarum fluentium menſura ;, 
for we know the Laws of the Motions: 

of Fluids in direct Canals, already. This 


wou'd be a Work of vaſt Labour, but 
of noble Uſe; and we know not but 


general Methods might be fall Ow 


\ 


(as James Bernoulli has done) which 
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. tÞ alleviate the Labour of the Caſcula- 


tions. Mr. Newton has giv'n one Theo- 
rem in wo Lines, which, if rightly 
manag' d, wall give the Quadratures, 
Rectifications, Sur faces, Solidities, Cen- 


tres of Gravity and Percuſſion, or Of. 


ciation of all. imaginable Curves and 
Solids, whoſe Natures can be expreſsd 


by any Analytical Æquation whatſo-. 


ever. I know of ſomething like the 
fame done for all Gurves and Solids, 


\ whoſe Natures are expreſsd by Tran- 
ſcendent or. Exponential Aquations, 


1. 6. ſuch as he calls Geomerrice Irrationa- 
les And perhaps. both theſe laſt may 


be compaunded into one, and conſe. 
quently. comprehend the firſt likewiſe; 


Now if ſuch general Methods were 
fallen upon, for theſe which we are 


ſpeaking of, it won'd fave a great deal 


and why it may not, I. ſee no Reaſon to 


doubt. 4. It ought to contain a Cal- 
culation or Determination of what Ef. 
fects the Fluids wou'd have upon ont 
another, and upon Canals form'd into 
duch Curves, upon an Augmentation 


or Diminution of their Quantities, an 


Acceleration or Retardation of their 


Motions 
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Motions „ the Encreaſe or anne | 
of their ſpecifick Gravities, or of 


the Bulk and Figure of their conſtitu- 
ent Particles, ov the Alteration of their 
Fluidities or Viſcidities. 5. It ſhou'd 
contain what Effects ſolid Particles of all 
Figures, Sizes, and different Gravities, 
mixt with Fluids of all kinds, wou'd 
have upon the Fluids themſelves, or up- 
on the diſtractile Canals of ſuch and 
ſuch Figures. 6. Laſtly, it ought to con- 
tain the final Cauſes, and the Mechani- 
cal Neceſſity of the 72 Figures of the 
more ſolid parts of the Body; Why 
ſome Glands are Conglobous, others 
Conglomerate, as they are call'd ; Why J 
the Teſticles reſemble a Spheroid, gene- | 
rated by the circumvolution of a Semi- = 
ellipſis about its longeſt Axis; and the 
Heart, one generated by the circum- 4 
volution of a Semi-ellipſis about a Dia- 4 
meter oblique to its longeſt Axis, or at f 
an Angle of 45 Degrees with the ame. 
Why the Muſcles, ſome of .them are of 
: one Figure and Texture, ſome of them 
of another ; ſome ſituate near the part 
N to be moy'd, others at a greater di- 
| ſtance from it. Now, tho* many of theſe 
things here mention'd, are to be found a 1] 
G alread © 
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already accounted for, and demon- 
ſtrated in the Writings of the Geome- 
ters of this Age: Yet one who profeſ- 
fedly deſign'd to treat of theſe things 
for the benefit of Medicine, ſhou'd ei- 
ther Tranfcribe them out of theſe, or 
Demonſtrate them anew after his own 
Method, that we might have all that be- 
| longs to this Sub) 
Book. 8 

hut after all, perhaps it may be ſaid, 
ſuch a Chimerical Piece as this, toward 
which there are requir'd ſo many hard 
(not to ſay impoſſible) things, will ne- 
ver be written by all the Wit of Men. 
To this, I anſwer, That there are very 
great Advances toward ſuch a Piece al- 
ready made, and if a few ingenious Men, 
endowed with a perfect skill in the Ab- 
ſtract Geometry, and the new Methods 
of Inveſtigation, ſhou'd but manage 
this Province after the manner we for- 


merly ſhew'd Aſtronomy had been trea- 


ted, each improving the Diſcoveries of 
the other, the one beginning where the 
other had left off; I doubt not but theſe 
T have mention'd, and harder things too, 
might be brought to paſs: And if once 
ſuch a Book as this was finiſh'd, and the 


other 


ject together in one 


e 
other neceſſary perquiſites ſearch'd into, 
Medicine in a ſhort time might be 
brought to the immediate Confines of 
Demonſtration. 7 | 

There are two things, which wou'd 
mightily conduce toward the perfecting 
ſuch a Work as this of the Principia Me- 
dicine Mathematica. The firſt is, the 
publiſhing ſomething concerning the In. 
verſe Method of Fluxions, or as the French 
call it, La Methode de Calcul integral ; 
which might contain the Application 
thereof to all the intricate Problems of 
Geometry, and -give general: Canons 
for the Solution of all ſuch, and likewiſe | 
general Precepts for the Application of 
the ſame to Mechanick and Natural Phi- 


loſophy, with the Illuſtration of them 


by many particular Examples from Mr, 
Newton's Principia, and the Noble Pro- 
blems ſolv'd within theſe Dozen Years, 


and Publiſh'd in the Philoſophick Tranſe 


actions, Acta Lypſie , and Journal's des 
Scavans. For tho' a man with a great 
deal of pains, may gather the Materials 
of ſuch a Book, from ſcraps, here and 
there, yet there are few. who have ſo 
much leiſure, or if they have, will give 


themſelves the trouble; or if they 


2 cou'd | 
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cou'd do both, have the convenience of 
ſearching into ſo many different Books, 
to gather up what is neceſſary to furniſh 
them with a tolerable knowledge of this 


wonderful Method : And therefore it - 


would be of great Uſe to theWorld, and 
tothe Improvement of Learning in gene- 
ral, That a Book, containing at leaſt all 
that is already publiſh'd on this Head, 
were compil'd and ſet in a clear Or. 


der. It is true, the Noble Leibnitius has 


promis'd ſuch a Book as this, but I am 
afraid his greatEmployment will deprive 
ps too long of that Advantage; 
Beſides, I doubt he will not condeſcend 
to the Capacity of the lower rank of 
Geometers , for which ſuch a Book 
ſnou'd be princ pally deſign d. Carre 
indeed has giv'n the firſt Rudiments of 
ſuch a Work, but he is ſo far from gi- 
ving an Account of all that is publiſh'd 
this way already, that I am afraid he has 


not underſtood them himſelf, his Per- 


formances on that Head being ſo very 
low. A Second thing, which wou'd ve- 
ry much conduce toward the Work we 


were ſpeaking of, is, that yhe great 


Geometers of this preſent Age wou d be 
pleas'd to publiſh thoſe many noble Se- 
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crets of Geometry and Philoſaphy, 
which, to the great Detriment of 1 


ing, they think fit to conceal; 

Reaſons they have for doing Fete: 
know beſt themſelves, but J am y it 
wou'd be a greater Honour done to 


_ themſelves, and a greater Advantage to 


the Age they live in, and in particular 
to the Mathematicks, to communicate 
to the publick, ſuch things as they know 
have not as yet been made common, 
than to keep up the Method, now in 
Vogue among ſome, of propoſing hard 
Problems, (which are at leaſt ſupposd, 


known by the propoſers, ) to employ the 
time of others, which might be laid out 


on things as yet unknown: This wou'd 
* end to the Contentions about the 
our of Inventions, and prevent the 


melanchollyDifs ppointmentariſing from 
finding out excellent things, and yet not 
to be reckon'd the Inventors of them, 
There could be no greater Encourage- 
ment for an ingenious man, than to be 


ſure he ſhould not beſtow his time in vain, 


it he were ſucceſsful in his'Deſign ; that 
is, to be fure he 1 is not N 0 pre- 


. ented. 


That 


; 
! 


however, all that I ſhall ſay of them, is, 
e e 


„ 
Iuhus I have frankly given my ha 

Thoughts, about things of very great 

importance : But I hope the candid Rea- 
der will more eaſily Pardon the many EC. 


capes of this rude Draught of an Eſſay, for 


theſe reaſons. Firſt, that it was written in 
a place deſtitute of all common Aſſiſtances 
and that I could be at no eaſe till it was 
done, the Bookſeller preſſing to have it 
without any Delay: And in the next place, 
that if ever I ſhall be. betrayd into Pub- 
liſhing any thing again, it ſhall be on a 
Subject leſs obnoxious to wrangle, and 
where there is a ſurer guide than Ima- 
gination. For to deal freely with the 
Reader, it was out of meer Indignation 
that I put Pen to Paper on this Subject 


having ſeen it ſo unskilfully manag'd by 
two of our own Phyſicians here in Town, 


who ſome time ago Play'd at Logger- 


heads, about Vomiting in Feavers. I owe _ 
them thanks, for the many good words, 


and a few good offices they have inef- 
fectually endeavour'd to do for him whom 
they ſuſpected to be the Author (how far 
their kindneſs would have extended it ſelf 
toward him who's the Author, indeedhad 
they known him, we may eaſily guefs), 


ed wy ye < MH * 


* * 


e 
that the one (chat Enemy to all Schemes, 
Figures, Senſe, and Demonftrations) 
had 4 bad Cauſe, and defended it moſt 
wretchedly: And that the other, 
having imitated the practice of better 
Phyſicians, was not ſo happy as to Imi- 
tate their Reaſoning, but ſpoibd a good 
cauſe by bad Arguments. e 
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